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| HOT WEATHER. 


| So far the weather has been, on the whole, 
| very favorable for farming operations. The 
| spring was rather backward, with considera- 
| ble cold weather, but that, though in many 
respects disagreeable, was generally consid- 
lered favorable for grass, which being the 
| great crop of New Engiand, with its pas- 
| tures and mewing lots, we ought to be sat- 
jisfied. The rains have been very fairly dis- 
tributed throughout the month of June. 
The showery weather on the 14th and 15th 
did much to carry out the growth of grass, 
and the prospect of a very good hay crop is 
well assured. 

We may yet have a drought that will 
affect the crop seriously, but those who are 
in the habit of cutting early will probably 
escape. A drought is what we should be 
prepared for every year, and the way to pre- 

pare for itis by deep ploughing and frequent 
stirring of the soil, by early haying, by the 
oft 


crops and by various other methods, 


culture an abundance of green soiling 


which 


may suggest themselves to every thinking 


farmer. Among other things the more 


quent and liberal use of ashes as a top dress- | 


ing might be mentioned, and the free 


and application of peat and muck upon light, | 


sandy and gravelly lands. 
ns ire 
s additional. 


ick toa 


risture ha 


rhe free application of 
light soil makes it more retentive 
Do 
get out a lot of it during the dry 


mproves its texture. 


ifter having. It is work that pays 


in the end, depend upon it. Do not expose 


fre- | 
use | 


Both these appli- | 
iseful, and others will come in| 


@Muestions & Answers, 


MOTION OF SAP. 
Editor Massachusetts P!: ughman : 


Will some of your many subscribers please 
inform one who is interested in fruit growing, 
whether the sap of an apple tree goes up or 
down. Yours truly, F. C. H. 

North Wrentham, June 4th, 1869. 

Properly speaking the liquid or watery sap 
sometimes rises or flows up through the vas- 
cular tissue, but the motion of the nutritive 
materials elaborated from it, is one of slow 
diffusion chiefly through the walls of imper- 
forate cells and goes on in all directions. In 
the formation and expansion of new cells 
which is growth, the nutritive substances are 
imbibed as it were, not poured in through 
visible passages. ‘There is, therefore, no 
proof of any dowr ward motion of sap. There 
are no facts to sustain the generally received 
theory that such a motion actually takes 
place. " 





The elaborated tap or the nutritive 
matter is diffused downwards as well as in all 
other directions ; but it cannot be said to flow 

lownwards, as the crude sap flows upwards. 
The flow of 


necessary. 


sap is neither constant nor 
It does not constantly circulate 
as the blood of an animal does in the arteries 
and the veins. 
Take a maple in winter without leaves, 
with a stem covered with nearly impervious 
still enclosed in little 
horny scales, with its roots buried in the 


bark, and its buds 


cold and snow covered ground. It has no sap 
in motion. Its juices are at rest. 


bore a hole in the trunk the first of March, 


| 


If you | 


about two acres of poor worn out land which 
had received no manure for a long time, was 
ploughed and staked off in lots of one- 
quarter of an acre each. Seven different 
kinds of commercial fertilizers were then 
sown upon these lots, each variety in a piece 
by itself, the whole cultivated in, and then 
each lot planted to corn, potatoes, and beans. 
Next year the whole will be sown to oats, 
after which the land willbe sown to grass, 
and when one crop has been removed, the 
land will again be ready for experimental 


purposes, 8. H. R. 
Amherst, June 15, 1869. 





HABITS OF THE CROW. 


@ditor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Drak Sik :—There have appeared in many 
of our journals, lately, articles written by 
naturalists and others in defence of the crow. 
I subjoin a few extracts from the written 
experience of practical observers in different 
| portions of the country relative to the de- 
structive habits of these birds. 

Epwarp A, SAMUELS. 





| A writer from Uniontown, Pa., furnishes 
ithe following : 


I do wish that men who make speeches 
before Institutes would be a little more 
}guarded in their statements, and not, ask 
farmers to gulp down theories so diametri- 
| cally opposite to their own experience. Why, 
| but yesterday my near neighbor told me that 
| he had set two turkey hens, with fifteen eggs 
each, and that the crows had beaten them off 
the nests and taken every egg. 
Have I not seen a crow swoop down not 
}one hundred yards from my house, and gob- 


yourself too much in the heat of the day.| or tap it, as we say, the sap or water will run ble up a brood of young robins, while the 


Many a farmer has injured himself by unnec- | out, because the tissues are charged with | 


essary exposure, 


—— 


water under pressure. ‘The sap is at rest till 


motion is given to it by the means of escape at 


old birds, frantic with rage, attempted in 
| vain to guard their innocent offspring ? Have 
| I not seen the crow carry off ten young tur- 
| keys in one week from one farm? Did not a 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. | the outlet, or the hole made through the bark | S¢ntleman of undoubted veracity tell me not 


Our friends in New Hampshire are moving 
to establish a State Board of Agriculture. 
At the Farmers’ Convention held in Concord 


wi 


on the 15th inst, a bill providing for the 
of a State Board of Agricul- 
was agreed 


to 


| establishment 


| ture upon, and a committee 


chosen before the Legislative 
The officers of 
| the State Society voted to hold their next 
} annual fair last week 


O-tober. 


carry it 
Committee on’ Agriculture. 


at Manchester the 
We think t 


such 
produc tive of great good. It would collect 


and publish a large amount of valuable 


{inf rmation and stir up a greater interest 


amony the people. 


SWEDES. 


r'hose who have neglected to sow a liberal 


breadth of root crops can still put in Swedes 


| or ruta-bagas and by proper cultivation get 
crop. This is just the time to sow 
rhey do better than if sown earlier 


a splendid 
; them. 

r later Shown too early they have a ten 
We be- 


lieve it is economy for every farmer to culti- 


dency to blast in the fall or to rot. 


| vate roots. They are very useful as a 


The cattle do bet- 
| ter and they require less hay. 


change of feed in winter. 
No farmer 
| should go into the winter without roots. 
a 
THE COLISEUM. 
that 


served the purpose for which it was intended, 


} 
| Now this immense structure has 


| we should be glad to see it left for the many 
uses to which it is in some respects admir- 
ably adapted. It would be a capital place to 
hold a show of any sort, such as the Me-| 

chanics’ Association or any similar society 


| might wish to hold. If it could be allowed 


juicy | 


till 


Tass 


et it stand 
he older 
w, will be hard 


bserved 


only ¢ 
the ques 

les, that if we 

1 consult 

likes and dis 
| not thrive on 
tter than we 
Keep from 
vend” better, 
tive object 


Ww iitlie we 


Is it not} 
equal to a grand hort 


make them 


growth 


ler to cure 
It takes a little 
ifraid of a 
It 
ble and fret and 


It 


ire 


t go entirely ? 


together is no 


it this is 
it If it is better cut 
red, let us pitch in and 


> get it in such condition. 


Anda of like 


grass, the June or 
Y Blue Grass, so common on all our 


» very early and ve ry rapidly. 


ve can get it with fragrance. 


| to stand a year it would be a capital place to 
} “- : . 
hold the next Fair of the New England Ag- 


: | icultural Society for the display of imple-| 


| ments and farm products. Why cannot this 


| be accomplished ? 


—— 


| 

FLOWERS AT THE COLISEUM. 

The City Florist, Mr. Galvin, is deserving 
of very great credit for the efficient manner 
in which he carried out the arrangement for 


|a grand display of flowers in the large Recep- 
\ tion Room at the Coliseum. Every day wit-| boarded, and will be ready for the storing of 
nessed a fresh supply which added very much | hay about July 1. The Professor of Agricul- | 


the of the The 


masses of wake robins, pinks, roses, and 
' 


to attractions occasion. 
other showy plants made the room almost 
icultural show, and filled 
Great taste was displayed 
in the arrangement also. 


SPECIMEN OF PEAT. 


The specimen of soil left at our office for 
examination by J. A. Dudley, Esq., of West- 
| boro’, was a fine sample of peat, which on 
| drying became solid and compact. It would 


| We noticed no 


}no doubt burn admirably. 


not the | characteristics not common in other speci-| 


| mens of peats. 





A HINT TO BEGINNERS IN THE 
SWAMPS. 


Experienced cultivators of the cranbe 
know that it thrives best in the black muc 


in | 


and the new wood. Here upward motion 
| begins. 
| Now when the tree leaves out and evapo- 
| ration goes on rapid!y from their surfaces, 
| there is a correspondingly rapid upward mo- 
| tion, but if a moist, wet day occurs, when the 
jair is charged with vapor, there is but a 
slight of the 
wounded so as to bleed rapidly. If the air is 


dry the sap moves, if it is not, its motion is 


motion sap, unless tree is 


that is if there is no cut or wound or any 
other source of escape than evaporation. The 
}upward motion of sap is, to a great degree, 
independent of the vital processes, and com- 


paratively unessential to the life and growth 


of the plant. The stem of the tree, especially | 
of a deciduous tree, is always charged with | 


water, and never more so than in winter, in 
| December and January. In thespring months 
this water is found more in the bark than in 
the wood. ‘The minimum of water in the 
wood occurs in May, June and July. The 
water in the stem or trunk of the tree in 
winter is that raised by the roots in the fall 
That which first flows from an 
augur hole in March, is that which was stored 
in the trunk. 


| previous. 


If the flow continnes the sup- 
plies come from roots which extend below 


|the frozen surface far down in the subsoil, | 


|and not from the fiozen soil. The deep roots 
lying below the frost are warm enough to be 
active all the winter through, but they are 
not started into activity except oy some extra- 


| 


ordinary means, like tapping the maple tree 
for instance. 

All these points have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and are fully susceptible of proof, 
| but want of space does not permit us to state 


the evidence on which they rest. The whole 


esting. 


process of plant growth is wonderfully inter- | 





| 


| Gorrespondence. 


| ARAN ere AA 


|LETTER FROM AMHERST, MASS. 


Correspondence of the Ploughman : 

| The frame work of the new barn of the 
* 

Agricultural College is already up, is being | 


| ture is to have a house a short distance from 
| the barn ; the cellar has been dug and it will 
| be completed by next September. The Lab. 
| oratory is being moved sixty feet to the rear of 
its present position, the roof is to be removed, 
and an addition of sixty feet by fifty to be 
| put upon the front, making a building of one 
| hundred and twenty by fifty feet, with French 
roof. The whole upper story is to be used 
| for a drill room and armory, and the remaia- 
|ing two are to be divided into recitation 
| rooms, library and reading rooms, cabinet 
|room, ete. Underneath is to be a basement 
| which is to be divided into repair shop and 
| bathing rooms. 
Mr. Marks has assumed his duties as farm 
| superintendent, thus relieving Prof. Stock- 
bridge of many duties that formerly demanded 
his attention. The students are, as formerly, 


| required to work six hours per week without 
| 


full blossom a fortnight ago. |f the swamp. Select your cranberry bog in| pay, “ for the purpose of learning the opera- 


“ud Rave been cut 
he 


Y grow 


at that time on 
the 


Other grasses, like Tim- 


longer they stand 


red top, are hardly in blossom even 


Y are jate 


in coming into flower. 
‘i take the earliest lots first, and leave 
“" top and Timothy a little longer. But 
th ~ Make a beginning somewhere, and put 

vork ‘head as fast as possible. 


te ‘ good mowing machine, a good ted- 
he Die . good horse rake, we need not fear 

Weather, not much, We have pretty 
‘© command of the situation. 


he most of it. 


mach t 
ae Let us 
ike ¢ 
TEE ee 
me ‘PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER, 
me mre and Standard Guide to the Manage- 
arket oultry, whether for Domestic use, the 
ork, hr Exhibition. B.L. Wright. New 
Phi s anse Judd & Co. 
his is ; , ie ; 
work , my an American edition of an English 
“ of about 250 pp., and treats in a prac- 
im os Comprehensive manner of all the 
po 
: ‘ poultry management. The writer 
- ‘peaks from extensive experience, 
ne : 
Phat | ws of his own personal knowledge of 
th ¢ is talking about. That is a great 
“Ung of ita: ° 
sens f ite If, and it secures the thoughtful 
ttenti 
tion on of the reader as no other consider- 
P on 
we an. The arrangement of poultry 
ie of and the artificial hatching and rear- 
y - o 
Thile = kens receives especial attention, 
.. ne different breeds and their distin- 
Mithing 
Ussion a 
Q 


*Viden 
And 


The work is one 
sefuiness to every 


It may be had of Nichols 


a cedar or blueberry swamp, and if you find 
one with hills or banks on the margin con- 
tai:.ing sand, your fortune is made, provided 
you know when you are well off. Clear away 
the trees, bushes, stumps and wild grass, 
then cover the smooth black surface with 
four inches of sand, Mark off the top of the 
sand in squares, eighteen inches each way, 
and at the intersection of the lines piant the 
cranberry vines much as you would tobacco 
or cabbage.— Me. Farmer. 


OSURE ON COAL. 


EFFECT OF 

Prof. Rockwell, in the American Journal 
of Mining, calls attention to the deteriora- 
tion which coal suffers from exposure to the 
weather, and to the importance of keeping it 
as dry as possible. Anthracite suffers the 
east. According to the experiments of 
Grundman in Germany, coal exposed to the 
weather in heaps, lost in a period of nine 
months, fifty per cent of its value as fuel, and 
about as much asa gas making material. It 
undergoes a slow combustion, taking up oxy- 
gen, and giving off the volatile products of 
oxidation,—air and moisture playing the 
principal part, and warmth promoting it. 


GYPSUM. 

Mr. Willard says: —It has been estimated 
that in Herkimer Co., a third more feed is 
obtained from the land one year with another 
by the judicious use of gypsum. However 
this may be, the increase in grass from its 
use both in meadows and pastures, is ve 
considerable, and dairymen regard “ plaster,” 
as it is termed, as one of the important ad- 
juncts in dairying. It is certain that our 
| pastures are kept fresher and greener by the 
use of “ plaster,” and a neglezt in its appli- 
cation for any considerable time is made ap- 
parent in the milk pail, and of 
cheese product. 





| tions of the farm and garden. Professor S. has 

now begun to iustruct the boys in such a 
way as to satisfy the students that they will 
no longer be required to work simply to get 
| the work done. Last week four teams were 
| placed in the field, and on Monday and 
| Wednesday, the members of the Sophomore 
class were each required to hold the plough 
one-half hour while such instruction was 
given by the Professor of Agriculture, as 
would suit the individual case. On the fol- 
lowing Friday the class assembled in the 
tool room, where a plough had been previ- 
ously placed, which was taken to pieces, and 
the use and proper construction of its vari- 
ous parts explained, after which the boys 
were permitted to take the plough to the 
field, and there by actual trial, see what 
alterations were necessary, in order to make 
it work well. Such claxs work cannot be 
otherwise than interesting. 

A fine young heifer, “ Autumn Rose,” has 
just been purchased of Phineas Stedman & 
Son of Chicopee, Mass. 

The Herbarium, containing 14,000 species 
and 25,000 specimens, has been received and 
is now being arranged in the Botanical 
Museum. Also sections of fifty trees from 
the Himalaya Mountains, collected by Bros. 
Von Schlagintweit, who have spent fifteen 
years in India, Thibet, and Eastern Asia. 
Prof. Clark expects soon to receive 600 spec- 
imens of Rocky Mountain plants, from Pow- 
ell’s Colorado Expedition, which have been 
collected during the past summer. 

An important experiment has been begun 





|one week ago that the erows had taken about 
| twenty of his little chickens, and while we 
| were yet talking, one of these black thieves 
‘came directly from the woods towards the 
chickens, and was only prevented from mak- 
ing a raid by a well directed ball from my 
rifle ? 

| Have I not seen the crows pick the eyes 


out of six of my goslings before I could run | 


|HOW THE FRENCH FATTEN THEIR 


| forty rods to their relief? Did they not come 
| the other day and tear the entrails out of one 
|of my half grown chickens within gunshot 
of the house? Have I not seen them drive 


1 a Board would be | imperceptible under ordinary circumstances, | the chicken hen from her nest again and 
© | 


come down upon our corn fields toward fall 
|} and sliver the husks of the largest ears, thus 


| leaving them exposed to the weather to rot? 
| suppose that they destroyed not less than 


| forty bushels of corn in one field near where | 


| I reside! 

Now, these are facts which damage the 
character of the crow very much. ‘This is a 
| question of comparison; and in order to 
arrive at the truth you must open an account 
for and against the crow. Give him credit 
for killing afew grasshoppers, May bugs, 
and meadow mice; then charge him with 
fifteen or twenty turkey or hens’ eggs, 
from eight to ten young turkeys and chick- 


ens, with innumerable eggs and young of} tened to its cell by leathern 


birds that teed almost exclusively on insects 
that prey upon the products of the farmer, 
and with from one to two barrels of the 
largest corn ears in the field, and tell me if I 
do not do right in killing every crow that 
comes¢within my reach. 

Giraud, the well known ornithologist, says : 

Having nothing to recommend it in 


: plu- 
|mage, unfit for food, and being a notorious 
| pest, this much despised and abundant spe- 


|cies would have long since become extinct 


were it not for its vigilance and sagacity | 


| which it possesses in a degree unsurpassed 

| by any of the feathered tribe. Its thieving 
yropensities are not only directed against the 

| ee oe but it delights in robbing the 
nests of other birds of their eggs. 

| A-writer from Ridgefield, Conn., says of 
the crow. 


| ‘There is but one thing you name that is in 


| their favor —the digging of grubs. ‘They are 
| the enemies of all our small birds which you 
advocate preserving. ‘hey commence with 
the eggs and continue their depredations 
juntil the young are nearly grown. If there 
}is anything made in vain, it is the crov. 
They destroy our little warblers ; they catch 
our chickens, ducks, turkeys and goslings ; 
|they dig our potatoes, pull our corn and 
beans from the time they appear above 
ground until they grow out of their way. 
Then, as soon as the grain is formed on the 
ear, they commence their work again. I have 
not the least doubt that our town was taxed 
$200 last year to feed crows. 

A writer from Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, says : 

That we have real, veritab'e crows that 
catch young chickens, is a fixed fact, well 
established. The present season, notwith- 
standing our care, we lost by them from ten 
to fifteen, and avoided the loss of others 
only by the use of gunpowder. Our experi- 
ence on this subject, | may add, is that of 
many others. 

Another writer, in Portage county, Ohio, 
Bays : 

I have seen the crow alight into the nest 
of the robin and carry away the young birds 
to feed their own young. ‘They are passion- 
ately fond of the eggs of other birds, and I 
have caught them in traps baited with egg- 
shells. Hunters of the wild turkey can tes- 
tify to the hatred between the crow and the 
gobblers. While we were living upon the 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts it was not 
unfrequent that our neighbors’ and our own 
young lambs had their eyes picked out by 
the early returning crows in the spring. 

The common crow of Europe, a bird re- 
sembling our crow, is thus described : 

To the poultry keeper it is scarcely less 
obnoxious, inasmuch as it has a great liking 
for very young chickens or ducklings, and has 
been observed to carry off nine successive 
ducklings to a single nest : 

In “ Peabody's Birds of Massachusetts ” 
we find the following : 

He can, by inserting his bill in the egg of 
the largest bird, carry it away from the nest 
to be eaten at his leisure. In this manner 
he will bear away, one after another, all the 
eggs in the nest of the wild turkey. 

James A. DeKay, author of “ Ornithology 
of New York,” says : 

Whenever the crow appears he is treated 
as a nuisance, and among the earliest laws 
passed in this State was one offering a re- 
ward for his head. Nothing escapes his 
rapacity. In the spring, when the farmer 
commences ploughing, the crow may be seen 
following in the furrows picking up worms 
and the larve of insects ; But here his useful 
services terminate. No sooner is the seed 
in the ground than he commences digging it 
up and devouring it. He snatches up and 
devours young chickens, turkeys and gos- 
lings; destroys every egg within his reach, 
and when the Indian corn has commenced 
ripening he attacks it with increasing activ- 
ity. 





“TURNIP YIELD 

A correspondent of the Canada Farmer 
furnishes that paper with some statistics with 
reference to the yield in North Wellington. 
The yield of one lot was 1,150 7-8 bushels 
the and another 1,237 re 
grown in drills eight- 

the roots about seven 














SHORT HORNS. 








THE PROPERTY OF M. H. COCHRANE, COMPTON, QUEBEC. 


York State Fair, held at Rochester, in October, 1868, wei 


Winners of First Prizes, in all their classes, at Provincial Show held at Montreal, September, 1858; also, Prince of Wales Prize at Provincial Showin Hamilton, Ont., September 1868; and, at New 
‘ awarded the Sweepstakes and Gold Medal for the best herd. 
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j;to pay 
ja very singular mode of fattening poultry 


with | 


Any of our countrymen who, from rheu- 


; | matic gout, or any other ailment, may be sent 
again and take her eggs? Do not the crows | to Vichy, would j 


do well, as soonas they have 
sufficiently recovered the use of their legs, 
a visit to the Villa Belvedere, where 


has been for some time successfully pursued. 
A large circular building, adn irably venti- 
lated, and with the light partially excluded, 
is fitted up with circular cages, in tiers rotat- 
ing on acentral axis, and capable of being 
elevated, depressed, or rotated, which are so 
arranged that each bird has it were, a copa 
rate stall, containing a perch. The birds are 
placed with their tails converging to a com- 
mon centie, while the head of each may be 
brought in front by a simple rotary move- 
ment of the central axis. Each bird is fas- 
fetters, which 
prevent movement, except of the head and 
wings, without occasioning pain. When the 
feeding time comes, the bird is enveloped in 
a wooden case, from which the head and 
neck alone appear, and which is popularly 
known as its “ paletot,” by which means all 
unnecessary struggling is avoided. The 
attendant (a young girl) seizes the head in 
her left hand, and gently presses the beak, 
in order to open it ; then with her right, she 
introduces into the gullet a tin tube about 
the size of a finger. This tube is united to 
a flexible pipe, which communicates with the 
dish in which the food has been placed, and 
from which the desired quantity is instanta- 
neously injected into the stomach. The 
feeding process is so short that two hundred 
birds can be fed by one person in an hour. 
The food is a liquid paste, composed of Indian 
corn and barley saturated with milk. It is 
administered three times a day, in quantities 
varying according to the condition of each 
bird. The food seems to be very satisfactory, 
for if any chances to fall they devour it all as 
soon as they are released from their paletots. 
The poultry house is well ventilated ; but, of 
course, it is impossible for any place where 
six hundred fowls are confined to be entirely 
free from smell. It takes about a fortnight 
to fatten a bird by this method. Before 
being killed the birds are left in a dark but 
well ventilated chamber for twenty-four hours 
without food. Each fowl is then taken up 
by its feet, is wrapped up so as to prevent 
all struggling, and then bled so adroitly in 
the throat that its death seems instantaneous. 
The blood is then allowed to flow from it, 
and finally, after being plucked, washed, and 
cleaned, it is wrapped in a damp cloth and is 
ready for sale. From forty to fifty fowls are 
thus killed and sold daily.—Scientific Amer- 
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STABLE WINDOWS. 
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Diseases of the eye in horses may in many 
cases, be traced to the wretched custom of 
confining animals in dark stables. Any one 
who has been for some time in a dark room, 
knows what the effect is, of coming suddenly 
out into the bright sunlight. The horse is 
no less sensitive. Bring him suddenly out 
and you notice that he stumbles against al- 


most everything that is in his way,gnd steps | 


with the utmost uncertainty. This blunder- 
ing is not the fault of the poor beast, but of 
his owner. 
accustomed to the change. ‘The effect of the 

common mode of treatment cannot fail even- 

tually to be disastrous to the eyesight. The 

detention in dark stables must have a dele- 

terions influence upon the optic nerve, by 

weakening it. The return feels it also. Ob- 

jects are reflected upon a dull surface and 

they are not clearly discerned. The master 

wonders what is the matter. His horse used | 
to be stre foot, but now he stumbles entire- 

ly too frequently for his credit in the market. 

He used to be very gentle and could be war- 

ranted as altogether safe, but now he shies 

so abominably that several tinfes he has very 

nearly upset the carriage, and the ladies of 
the house are afraid of him. He is losing 

character and rapidly getting a bad name, 

when the poor brute is as deserving of confi- 

dence as ever. The animal would in fact be 
safer with absolute blindness than with im- 

perfect vision, for it is constantly alarmed by 

objects which are seen indistinctly, whereas 
in the former case, it trusts entirely to the 
bridle. Farmers will do well to make a note 

and let their horses have light.—Zz. 
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REMEDY FOR THE TURNIP FLY. 

S. Edwards Todd, in the Working Farmer, 
proposes to rid the turnip crop of this pest 
by the use of ashes. He says: 

“ As soon as the young plants can be seen, 
let a light sprinkling of wood ashes be sifted 
over rows. It will nut injure the house- 
wife’s sieve that is used to sif Indian meal. 
Ashes cannot be applied satisfactorily with 
the hand. The aim should be simply to cover 
the minute leaves with fine ashes sufficient to 

vent their being devoured by the turni 
hy. When ashes are applied by hand with- 
out a sieve, which should be close to the 
, careless operators are very liable to 

it on so bountifully as to smother the 


| BY c. V. 


The eye must ool become | 
| to be 


P| their appetites without taking all the stalks 
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VALUE OF WHEY FOR COWS. 


Mr. Willard ——— in the Utica Herald 
the experiments of Mr. Hamlin, a dairyman 





feeding h's cows whey, and believes it of con- 
siderable value in increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of milk. The cows are 
fed twice a day, and two pails at a feeding. 
The patrons of his factory have been some- 
what dissatisfied with this whey feeding, be- 
lieving that the quantity of milk was increased 
in about the same proportion that quality fell 
off, thus making it a decidedly unfair part- 
nership. 

So many hints were giyen and so much 
| was said about the matter, that it was deter- 
mined onthe part of Mr. Hamlin, to have 
|} the matter tested, and if it could be shown 
| that the quality of milk become so much de- 
| preciated by feeding whey as it was claimed, 
then whey feeding should be abandoned. He 

suggested, therefore, that a committee of pat- 
rons meet at the factory August 12th, and 

| Hamlin’s milk was kept separate from that 
, of the company’s. The milk of both parties 
was then tested by the hydrometer, and 
stood as follows: Hamlin’s ninety-seven de- 
grees and the company’s ninety-three degrees. 
Although the instrument showed Hamlin’'s 
milk to be four degrees richer that the com 
pany’s, the committee were not satisfied, and 
a further test was demanded. 

Two hundred pounds of milk from each of 
the parties was then taken, and made up sep- 
arately into cheese, the milk of both being 
treated alike. The process of manufacture 
was as follows: 

Milk set at 80 deg—first scald 85 deg., 
stood thirty minutes, then raised to 101 deg. 
stood three hours—company’s cheese weighed 
22 3-4 pounds, making two pounds of cheese 
in favor of whey fed cows. ‘The cheeses were 
placed side by side in the cheese house, and 
are to be further noted during the process of 

| curing. 

Experiments of this kind are interesting 
and valuable, and it is the only one on record 

| where exact figures have been reached in re- 
gard to the value of whey as a feed for milch 
cows. We examined the cheese with consid- 
erable interest, and have the promise from 
Mr. H. to report further as the process of 
curing shall have been completed—all of 











which we hope in due time to make public. | j ) At : 1 
| upon the agriculture of the United States is 
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| that the cwner erroneous'y deems it cheaper 


‘CUT WORMS AND THEIR HABITS. | 


}ent farm. One result of this fatal error is the 


RILEY, MISSUURI STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, 
| “The climbing cut-worms are easily head 
| ed off bya little vigilance. From the orchard | 
| planted upon light, warm soils they can be | 
'driven away entirely by claying the ground | 
| about the trees; a wheelbarrow full is well 
|nigh enough for each tree when spread 
}around its base and as far as the limbs ex- 
|tend. This is the most thorough and lasting. 
| A small strip of tin, three inches wide, care- 
| fully secured around the body of the tree, 
| will effectually prevent their ascension ; if the 
|tin is old and rusty it will require to be a| 
little wider. Each night after the swelling of 
the bud, an hour or two after midnight a 
| slight jar of a tree will bring every one on it 
down, when they can be caught in a spread 
sheet and destroyed. This will have to be 
| followed up till the bud has unfolded into the 
leaf, after which there is no longer anything 
apprehended from the worm. The rea- 
| sons -_ the cay is so efficient, are two-fold : 
lst—The worm seems to have an instinctive 
dislike to crawling over it. 2d—In dropping 
from the tree on to the hard surface they are 
frequently disabled, and whether disabled or 
not, they cannot immediately burrow into it 
as in the sand, and they are all the more ex- 
posed to their numerous midnight enemies 
which are ever watching for them. 

“ For the common field cut-worms, I am 
convinced that there is no better remedy, as a 
rule, than hunting and killing them. It is 
generally believed that ashes and lime used 
about plants will keep off cut worms, and I 
might ki pages with recorded experiments, 
going t> prove the good effects of these sub- 
stances. The experimenters generally forget, 
however, that there 1s a period in the life of 
these worms when they «f themselves go 
down in the earth and disappear, and any- 
thing applied just before this happens is sure 
to be heralded forth as a perfect remedy. 
Experiments show, however, that when placed 
in a box with separate quantities of ashes, 
lime, salt and mold, they will burrow and 
hide in all of them, but especially in the 
ashes and mold. Soot seems to be obnoxious 
to them, and although I have not yet had an 
opportunity to ‘give it a thorough test, I do 
not wish to discourage its trial. Fall plough- 
ing, to be efficacious, inust be done ve late 
in the fall, when the worms are numbe with 
cold, and then I think it is of doubtful utility 
further than that it exposes them to the at- 
tacks of enemies, including birds. 

“In corn fields that have been subject to 
the attacks of cut-worms, it is well to plant 
so much seed as will enable them to glut 


in the , and in this i the following 
lines contain a deal of wisdom: 


‘ One for the blackbird and one for the crow 


of that region who has been in the habit of 








tender plants.” 





Two for the cut worm and to grow.’”" 
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SHALL WE PRODUCE OUR OWN 
BREADSTUFFS. 

It is a question that is attracting wide at- 
tention at the present time, whether we shall 
be able to produce our own supply of bread- 
stuffs. With a supply sufficient to prevent the 
operations of speculators, a failure to supply 
a foreign demand should not be a source of 
discontent among the friends of agriculture, 
for grain growing for export is undoubtedly 
the most illusory and least remunerative of 
all agricultural operations, and its worst fea- 
ture is the exhaustion of the soil which inva- 
riably follows its culture in undue proportion 
to stock raising. 
are realizing the truth made by an eminent 
American farmer more than twenty years ago, 
that “ the profits of wheat appear well in ex- 
pectation on paper, but the prospect is blast- 
ed by the appearance of insects, bad weather 
in harvesting or transportation to market, or 
lost by a fluctuation in the market itself,” 
and many are inclining to the belief of Lord 
Brougham “ that grazing countries are always 
the most prosperous, and their population the 
most contented and happy.” 

It is well for the American farmer to con- 
sider the improvidence and reckless waste 
which is stripping the fairest fields of their 
fertility, exposing them to constant action 
of the elements, and subjecting them to an 
annual drain of the same constituents, none 
of which are ever returned to the soil. The 
estim ite of the average productions of wheat 
in 1868, in Ohio, was about four bushels per 
acre; the State statistics so far as returned, 
made the yield scarcely three bushels. There 
is no doubt that more is owing to bad cul- 
ture and want of drainage, than to the se- 
verity of the season, that the product did not 
average twenty bushels. Every new State is 
always sending out boastful reports of great 
crops of wheat ; and the same States, in a 
few years, are equally remarkable for reduc- 
tion in the yield of wheat, increase of insects 
and preva'ence of disease. 

The freshest soil in the culture of bread- 
stuffs, east of California, scarcely yielded an 
average of twelve bushels per acre last year. 
A systematic rotation, some attention to fer- 
tilization, greater care in the selection of soil, 
better tillage and more thorough cultivation, 
will alone prevent a decline in products, and 
| real values of farm property. ‘This aspersion 
attributable in part to the cheapness of west- 
ern lands, the original price of which bears 
so small a proportion to their intrinsic value, 


to remove to new lands, than to sustain and 
increase the productive capaci'y of the pres- 


removal westward every year of the centre of 
wheat production, thus adding transportation 
and other charges to its ultimate cost, threat- 
ening to make difficult the future supply of 
our population, and to render export impos- 
sible. ‘The facts and observations are worthy 
the serious attention of the agricultural pop- 
ulation of the country; by none more than 
the farmers of Vermont.—Rutland Herald. 


PLASTER AND SALT FOR CLOVER. 


A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 


graph says he has full faith in plaster and 
salt as an application to clover, either for 
hay, seed or pasture, and gives the result of 
his experiments as follows : 

This last year } tried an experiment on a 
field (all clover) which was intended for hay. 
It was in thirty feet lands. ‘To the first land 
I applied plaster, sowr broadcast, at a rate 
of two bushels per acre, at a cost of one dol- 
lar per acre ; to the second land I applied, in 
the same manner, two bushels of common 
ground salt, at a cost of $2.50 per acre ; to 
the third land I applied, in the same manner, 
a mixture of salt and plaster, (one bushel of 
each) at a cost of $1.75 per acre, and so on 
all over the field. Throughout the whole 
spring any novice in the art of farming would 
have picked out every third land as the best ; 
next the first ones to which the plaster was 
applied. Having long since been an advocate 
of plaster for clover, [ was very careful to 
note every circumstance, however trifling, 
which pou F in any way affect the experiment, 
and am now very thankful for this case, as it 
enables me to communicate several impor- 
tant results which otherwise I could not 
have accounted for. The times of sowing the 
substances, on the whole field, extended over 
two and a half weeks; a short time elapsed 
between each patch of three lands. The re- 
sult is that I find the same amount of plaster 
does best when the clover is two or three 
inches high, and when it is sown on the 
leaves when they are wet with dew. The salt 
did best when a warm rain fell just after it 
was sown. The action of the mixture is 
plain; we apply in one stimulant the four in- 

dients most needed by clover, viz: sul- 
phuric acid, lime, chlorine and soda.—Farm 
Journal. 





COUNTRY CULVERTS. 


To persons driving over the country roads 
the bad condition of the little plank bridges 
is a source of constant apprehension. There 
is danger to man and horse, and many a fine 
animal has been ruined by the accidents 
happening in the removal of a plank ora 
re a one. Supervisors should at least 
give the bridges more supervision. 


ECONOMY OF MANURES. 


MUSHROOM CAVES! OF PARIS. 


It is pretty generally known that mush- 
rooms are grown in great quantities under 
Paris and ita environs, but it is somewhat 
difficult to gain access to these carrieres, 
and therefore a few words descriptive of one 
of them may not be unacceptable. The 
locality is that of Montrouge, just outside of 
Paris. The surface of the ground is cropped 
with wheat ; here and there are heaps of 
large white cut stones ready to be transported 
to the buildings of Paris, and which have 
recently been brought to the surface through 
the coal-pit-like openings. There is nothing 
like a “quarry,” as we understand it, to be 
seen about, but the stone is extracted as we 
extract coal, and with no interference what- 
ever with the surface of the ground. We 
find a “ champignoniste” (mushroom grower) 
and he accompanies us across some fields to 
the mouth of his subterranean garden, if we 
may so call it. It is a circular opening, half 
of it being covered with planks, and the head 
f a pole with sticks thrust through it appear- 
a couple of feet above the surface, its 
base resting in the darkness, seventy feet 
below. We descend by the shaky pole with 
the sticks thrust through it, and soon reach 
the shaft, from which little passages radiate. 
\ few small lamps fixed at the ends of pointed 
ticks are placed below, and with one of 
these we follow our guide. 

-Our passageway narrow, but roomy 
enough to stand erect, and immediately on 
entering it mushroom culture begins. On 
ach side of the pathway there is a smail bed 
if mdist, half decomposed stable manure, not 
overed with earth—they are beds which 
iave been made quite recently, and have not 
yet been spawned. Presently we arrive at 
eds in which the spawn have been placed, 
ind are “ taking ” freely. The spawn in this 
save is introduced to the little beds by means 
f flakes taken from an old bed, or, still 
etter, from a heap of stable manure in which 
it occurs “naturally.” Such spawn our guide 
preferred, and called it virgin spawn, and 


v 
ing 
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i 
considered it many times more valuable than 
that taken from old beds. Of spawn in 





bricks, in England, there is none. Our cham- 
pignoniste — out with pride to the 
way in which the flakes of spawn had begun 
to spread their influence through the little 
beds and passed on, sometimes stooping 
very low and cautioning us against the 
pointed stones in the roof, to where the beds 
were in a more advanced state. Here we 
saw, and with much pleasure, little, smooth 
pretty colored ridges running along the sides 


The farmers of the West | 


| give them a comfortable bed under attentive 


{duce of a Moule’s earth closet. 


Dry earth is a powerful absorbent and 
deodoriser of the droppings of cattle. At 
the Leicester me ting Hf the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Moule’s earth closet formed a 
very attractive and popular affair during the 
whole period of the exhibition. 
| The principle of Moule’s earth closet is to 

utilise the solid and liquid drippings nett, or 
before they have been wasted in the atmos- 
phere or mixed with rain water. The propo- 
sition is a very old one ; it was a great favor- 
lite with the agricultural writers of the last 
century, and is, in not a few cases, actually 
being called into effect by small farmers who 
|husband everything with the greatest care, 
land who have, generally, plenty of time on 
|hand to do so. ‘The practice is simple and 
carried out as follows: 

Where two or tree cows are kept, very 
little straw is needed to keep them clean and 


of the passage, and wherever the rocky sub- 
way became as wide as a emall bedroom, two 
or three little beds were placed parallel to 
each other. These beds were young, and 
dotted over on their sides with mushrooms 
no bigger than sweet pea seeds, but regularly 
dotted thus and affording an excellent pros- 
pect of acrop. The average size of these 
beds is only twenty inches high, and abou 
the same width at base; of course thost 
ugainst the sides of the passages have not so 
|much matter as those placed in the more 
open spaces. The soil with which they are 
covered to the depth of about an inch is 
nearly white—it is simply sifted from the 
rubbish of the stone cutting above, and the 
use of this gives to the recently made bed 
the appearance of being covered with whitich 
putty. Although we are frem seventy to 
| eighty feet below the surface of the ground, 
}everything looks neat, in fact much more so 
| than cou'd have been expected, not a_parti- 
| cle of litter or matter out of place being met 
| with the whole time. Some length of bed 
|is made every day in the year, and as they 








|management, and wit: such we have seen 
}dung pits with hardly a straw to be seen in 
|them, the compound being similar to the pro- 
A few cart- 
loads of dry earth, peat, mould, and absorb- | fetes. A ft ~ ¢ f 
ent materials of this kind, are col!ected during naturally dinish one gallery or ae a Fi s 
summer and stored up somewhere near at | “Tes at a time, the beds in each have a like 
hand. We have seen it behind the cows,|‘Haracter. As we proceed to those in full 
and wheeled in with a barrow by the cottager. | bearing, creeping up and down - gata — 
The ashes from the cottage fire are added | *°8** winding always between the two nar- 
and used daily when the cows are tied up. |°¥ beds that line the passages, and seeing 
The cow house is cleaned out, morning and | "°¥ and then wider nooks at the side, filled 
evening, in the usual way, 

this is done a few spadesful of earth are care- 
fully spread behind to absorb the liquid. 
There is a small cesspool to catch anything 
that escapes, but very little is allowed to flow 
into it. The cesspool is cleaned out daily. 


and the moment | with two or three little beds, even if the space 
| be but a few feet long, daylight is again seen, 
| this time coming through another well like 
sha‘t, formerly used for getting up the stone, 


It should rather be termed the manure mak. 
ing trough than a cesspool; for every time 
the cottager enters, the solid feces and earth 
that has absorbed its maximum of liquid are 
carefully swept into it, and then thoroughly 
incorporated with the earth, and a little fresh 
earth spread behind the cows again. The 
practice is thus more cleanly and free from 
smell than the common one. And the extra 
labor is less than some may imagine, and is 
fully repaid by the results, as the manure 
possesses a very high value. Outside, the 


dyke of earth to turn off rain water, and pre- 
vent the cows trampling upon it; and when 
the privy, poultry house and piggery are 
cleaned out, their contents are spread over 
the cow dung; and, before use, the dunghill 
is turned in the usual way, the whole being 
thus mixed together.—7'he Gardener's Chron- 
icle and Agricultural Gazette. 
hese Ss RCS 1 

A CRUEL PURPOSE THWARTED. 

Of all modes of inflicting cruelty upon the 
brute creation, one of the most “ refined ” is 
that of attempting to drive fast horses over 
distances inside of a given time. It has 
recently been announced that the well known 
trotting horse “ John Stewart,” was to be 
put on to the Narragansett Park, Providence, 
and, if possible, driven twenty-one miles 
inside of an hour, on the day previous to the 
opening of the June meeting at that course. 
Such a cruel strain upon the powers of the 
animal was deprecated, even among the 
sporting fraternity themselves, and was looked 
upon with peculiar disfavor and indignation 
by all refined and cultivated minds. It would 
be an attempt likely to end in killing, or at 
least disabling the horse and tending to bru- 
talize and harden all connected with it. It 
will, doubtless, afford pleasure to the public 
to know that the cruel purpose has been 
thwarted by the directors of the Park, who 
have unanimously voted to forbid the attempt, 
and not to allow their course to be used for 
such a purpose. It appears that application 
was made for the use of the Park, and 
arrangement made for advertising the affair 
some time ago; but official action was not 
taken in the matter until Tuesday, when the 
vote was taken as above stated.— Worcester 
Spy. 





FARM ORNAMENTS. 


But we must protest emphatically against 
the practice of expending all the taste, time 
and labor in the adornment of a front yard. 
The out-look from the rear windows of a 
home should be as gratifying as from the 
front. The exit from the rear of the house 
should be as compensating as the entrance 
from the front. We want the inside of the 
platter clean as well as the outside. And 
the same harmonious system should extend 
to every field on the farm. Vines should 
clamber over outhouses, old stumps, and all 
uncouth objects that cannot be removed, 
even though the vines be nothing but hop or 
woodbine. Groups of evergreens or decidu- 
ous trees or shrubs should screen and se- 
clude the indispensable appurtenances of a 
farm which are in themselves only necessi- 
ties. Groups of trees in every field are not 
only profitable—albeit they do shade the 
grain somewhat—but break up monotony, 
and relieve the eye and the heart of the hus- 
bandman, as well as afford animals protec- 
tion from sun and storm. 


SWAMPS. 


The very best success with land, that we 
have ever seen, was with low, swampy soil— 
worthless, apparently, except to grow coarse 
grasses and w It was ditched, ploughed 
and thoroughly cultivated, and a wealth was 
developed which made it lasting and produc- 
tive, almost beyond account. There are 
many such swamps. 








room house on the u 


dunghill is surrounded with a low mound or | 


a large heap of white earth be 

and a barrel of water—fi 

are required in the quiet, cool 
ness of these caves, as well as int 
pper crust. 


he mush- 


Again we 


pom into a passage dark as ink, and are 


etween two lines of little beds in full bear- 
ing, the beautiful white butten-like mush- 
rooms appearing everywhere in profusion 
along the sides of the diminutive beds, some- 
thing like the drills which farmers make for 
green crops. As the proprietor goes along 
he removes sundry bunches that are in per- 
fection, and leaves them on the spot, so that 
they may be gathered with the collection for 
to-morrow’s market. He gathers largely 
every day, occasionally sending more than 
400 pounds weight per day, the average 
being about 300 pounds. 

A moment mere and we are ina sort of 
open space, a sort of chamber, say 20 feet by 
12 feet ; and here the little beds are arranged 
in parallel lines, a passage of not more than 
four inches separating them, and the sides 
of the beds literally blistered over with mush- 
rooms. ‘There is one exception; on half of 
the bed and for about ten feet along the 
little mushrooms have appeared and are 
appearing, but they never get so large as the 
pea stage and then shrivel away, “ btwitched,” 
as it were. At least such was the inference 
to be drawn from the cultivator’s expressions 
about it. He_gravely attributed it to a ridic- 
ulous superstitious cause, which is better not 
mentioned here. Generally the mushrooms 
grow in bunches and so equally sized that it 
is often desirable to grow the whole crop at 
the same time. The sides of one bed here 
had been almost stripped by the taking away 
of such bunches, and it is worthy of note that 
they are not only taken out root and all, 
when being gathered, but the very spot in 
which they grew is scraped out a little, so as 
to get rid of every trace of the old bunch, 
and then the space is covered with a little 
earth from the bottom of the heap. It is the 
habit to do this in every case ; and when our 
guide leaves a small hole from which he has 
even pulled a solitary mushroom, he fills it 
with some of the white earth from the base, 
no doubt intending to gather other mush- 
rooms from the same spot ere many weeks 
pass. The mushrooms look very white and 
pretty and are apparently of prime quaiity. 
rhe absence of all littery coverings, dust, 
etc., and the daily gatherings secure them in 
what we may term perfect condition. 

We doubt very much if a more remarkable 
crop of mushrooms could be anywhere found 
than was here presented in the subterranean 
chamber—a mere speck in the space here 
devoted to mushroom culture by one indi- 
vidual. When we state that he has 10,000 
yards run of mushroom beds in the ramifica- 
tions of this cave, and yet is but one of a 
large class who devote themselves to mush- 
room culture about here, the reader wil 
have some opportunity of judging of the 
extent to which mushroom culture is carried 
on about Paris, not only for its own vast 
wants in this way, but also for other coun- 
tries, for they are successfully preserved and 
sent in quantity to England and other coun- 
tries. 





— Paris consumed in 1867, 50,000 deer, 
625,000 partridges, 80,000 pheasants, 200,000 
snipe, 40,000 quails, 45,000 plovers, 400,000 
turkeys, 700,000 capons, 700,000 ducks, 1,- 
700,000 geese, 4,500,000 chickens, 1,700,000 
larks, 1,700,000 rabbits. Their total value is 
reckoned to be $5,200,000 gold. 


— An item of importance in ploughing, is 
to see, before beginning, if there is any defect 
in the surface of the ground that can be mod- 
ified or corrected. 


— One of the reasons assigned for the 
fertility of soils under stone walls is, the 
gradual wasting away of the stone composing 
them, by the action of the elements. 











